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CA MBRChBBI TO N, 

JULY, 1820. 



NULL! quidem mihi satis eruditi videntur, quibus 

NOSTRA IGNOTA SUNT. Cicero de legibus. 

WELSH LANGUAGE. V '\ 

MUTATIONS OF INITIAL CONSONANTS. ; 

J HE more minutely the Welsh language is examined, the 
more remarkable the phenomena, which it will present to the cri- 
tical observer, and the more convincing the proofs, which will be 
discovered of its originality and its antiquity. Its elementary 
properties,— ^the source of all its beauty, its energy and its har- 
mony, — have already undergone a partial- discussion : and- the- 
subjeet is one, which would tfell repay the candid inquirer for all 
the- pains of the most ample investigation* This principle, how- 
ever, belongs peculiarly to the vital character of the language: it 
is the basis on which it rests, — it is the spirits by which it breathes; 
But it is now our business to examine another feature, which is- 
more particularly allied to the external attributes of the Welsh 
tongue, and by which its grammatical construction is materially 
affected. This is the mutation of its initial consonants, a charac- 
teristic, which possesses equal evidence, with any other,. Of a pri- 
mitive origin. ' ' • * : , 

That certain articulations of the human voice have a natural 
tendency to coalesce with others, coming in collision with, them $ 
is a principle, of which the effect maybe traced more or less in all 
languages. Even in those of a more reeent.date this peculiarity 
is, in some degree, perceptible, as in those particular cases j where, 
for the sake of euphony, elisions or prefixes are adopted. And 
a variety even of literal jnutatipns might be pointed put in the 
English, Italian, and French languages, apparently the remains 
of the same principle, which pervades ^the Welsh tongue, andtn 
which and its sister-dialects-aleae 'its-systeroatio operation is -now 
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402 THE CAMBR0-8RIT0N. 

to be found ». The ancient languages, indeed, have preserved 
stronger vestiges of it than the modern ; but even in these it is 
not to be distinguished as possessing the attributes common to 
the Welsh system. In the Hebrew, for instance, there are six 
letters, whose sound is attenuated or aspirated, according as they 
are marked or not by the point called Dagesh; and in the Greek 
there are certain consonants, called Mutts, which vary their 
sounds from hard to soft, and to aspirate, as might be illustrated 
by many instances to be drawn from the Greek verbs f. Yet in 
"both these ancient tongues this quality is found to affect the com- 
position of words rather than their grammatical construction, and 
has never been considered by grammarians to form any essential 
part of their structure. And, least of all is it to be identified 
with that, which pervades the Welsh language, however it may 
retain, in its irregular operation, the evidence of a common: origin. 
The mutation of initial consonants in Welsh must, therefore, 
be considered as a regular system, governed by fixed jaws con- 
nected with the grammatical principles of the language % r Ms. 

* It is, we may presume, on this principle, that the C and G have in 
English two sounds, and that the- former letter becomes in some in^ 
stances Ch, as Church from Kirk, and Chester from Ceastcr. But other: 
ictances of this mutable quality will ovcur in the sequel; and, in the 
mean time, it is sufficient to observe, that, although these changes do. 
not preserve the character of a system in these modern tongues, they 
bear strong testimony to the existence of such a system in those, from 
which they are derived. 

f Such initial mutations, however, as are observable in the Greek as a 
system, depend rather on the variation of mood, tense, and dialect, thaa 
otfthe influence of the preceding word. For, as to those words, that assume, 
by a crasis, adistmctform, as Zafepov for TO ettfW and 3oifi.««OV for r» 
IU.7.TW, they belong to another principle. In a word the Greek mutations, 
of the nature contemplated in this Essay, are referable more to words ra 
composition than otherwise, and are, even in this instance, often tenmut 
rathL than initial, as quro&ov for «- «}»v,^A**f"»» & «- 
K0iU.ZAVU.~- Similar changes are also very common in Latin, as corn/,,* for, 
conraplc, and illabor fori;, labor, all of them affecting only the terminal let- 
ters. Yet, both these languages retain some impouaut evidence of the an- 
tiquity of the system under consideration. 

t it is somewhat extraordinary, that, with the exception of Mr. Owen 
Pu"*he none ot our grammar-writers have taken this view of the initial 
mutations Mr. Walters, in his « Dissertation," afterwards quoted, and. 
Mr Gambold, in Ms " Grammar," consider them to be adopted merely 
for 'the sake of euphony, aud the latter has even the boldness to assert, 
that "they are for no reasO»,or view essential to grammar, notwitb- 
standiag that in the course pf his work he prove, them to be founded » 
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Owen Pughe, In his Dictionary, so often quoted *, has on this 
subject the following judicious remarks : — " The principle of 
literal mutation, as a regular system, is peculiar to the Welsh, 
though the effect of such an aptitude in some of the letters to 
change their sounds is seen to pervade all languages. But it re- 
gulates some of the primary forms of construction in this tongue 
as well with respect to syntax as to the composition of words. — 
These modificicatious or changes have always appeared as great 
obstacles to strangers. Such an appearance has been partly, if 
not wholly, owing to two causes, neither of which is radical in the 
system. One of them is, that the analogies of the modifications 
has not been properly set forth and exemplified : the other is on 
account of the language having been disguised in an orthography 
foreign to its genius and inadequate to represent all its simple 
articulations, without recourse to irrelevant characters, and, in 
some instances, the double and treble letters for those of simple 
forms- in the original alphabet f." — The peculiarity under consi- 
deration is very clearly defined in the preceding passage and the 
main cause of the difficulty, it presents to a stranger in his inves- 
tigation of the Welsh tongue, stated with great accuracy. And 
Mr. Walters, in his " Dissertation on the Welsh language J," al- 
though he has not, in general, discussed the question in a satis- 
factory manner, very properly observes on this point, that " the 
difficulty is only apparent and not real, arising from a distant 
and superficial survey of the matter, and consequently will vanish 
on a closer inspection."— The difficulty, although arising, for the 
most part, from the particular causes noticed by Mr. Pughe, may 
also be traced to a general ignorance or misapprehension of those 
analogies of certain letters, in which this system of mutation ap- 
pears to have been founded. Hence it has been surmised by an 
eminent and learned writer, that . the practice wa3 at one time 
common to all languages, and that its discontinuance was a prin- 

strict grammatical rules. Our great Ar.chieologist, "however, Mr. Edward 
XJwyd, properly observes on this point, that " these mutations are not 
more difficult or un grammatical than the numerous declensions in Latin 
cad Greek." Arch. Brit. p. 19. 

• Preface, p. 13. It may be proper here to observe, that this Die 
tionary is more generally known by the title of ". Owen's Dictionary;" 
the writer having taken the name of Pughe since, its publication. 

f 'I his subject has beea particularly illustrated in the Ninth Nuaibex 
■«f the CU.MBR.O-ERITO.V. 

X Page 42. 
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cipal cause of the variety of dialects, which, by farther alterations 
and corruptions, became in time distinct languages*. 

That the system was anciently genera! would appear very pro- 
bable, if it be not actually demonstrable, from many instances, 
which might be adduced from various languages, and a few of 
which will be noticed in the progress of this Essay. It may first, 
however, be advisable to enumerate the particular consonants, 
which are thus mutable in Welsh, as well as briefly to expisin 
the nature and principle of their changes, without descending- to 
all the niceties of a grammatical dissertation. 

The mutable consonants in Welsh, and most of which ore 
also mutable, though not to the same extent, in the Breton, 
Cornish, and Irish languages f, are these nine : — B. C. D. G. Li. 
M. P. Rh. T. The changes, they undergo, are of three kinds, — 
the soft, the aspirate, and the light, — and may be more clearly 
elucidated by the following scheme copied from Mr. Pughe's 
Dictionary, and by which it will appear, that three of the letters 
partake of all the mutations, three others of two oply, and that 
the remaining three have no more than one %• 



Mutable Letters. 
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LI 
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Eh 
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Soft Mutations... 
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ngh 


mh 


nh 
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nsr 














ch 


T 


th , 















* Edward Llwyd in his Archteologia Brifannica, p. 19. 

■{•The expression in the text ought to be somewhat qualified or ex 
plained. Of the three kiudred dialects; there mentioned, the Breton and 
Cornish have the greatest affinity with the Welsh, with which, indeed, 
they bear almost a complete identity iu their grammatical structure. 
The resemblance, borne by the Irish in this respect, is, comparatively, 
distant, — a circumstance, which evinces a longer state of separation ba 
tween the people-speaking it and the Welsh or Cymry than has taken 
place between the latter and the people of Cornwall and Britanny, al- 
though the effect is also to be traced to other causes. — Of the mutable con- 
sonants, above mentioned, seven, viz. B. C D. G. M.. P. and T. are mu- 
table in the three other dialect5, but only in the Breton upon the same 
principles as in Welsh. The Cornish and Irish adopt a mutation of F, 
and the latter likewise of S ; but in. the Welsh alone are 1.1 and Rh mu- 
table. The former letter, indeed, is entirely lest in the other three 
dialects, i either of which, it may also be remarked, has preserved any 
of the aspirate mutations contained in the subsequent scheme. 

J It may be a matter of doubt with some, whether Soft, Aspirate, and 
Light are rightly appropriated in this scheme. Other writers call the 
mutation?, in the order here placed, Soft, Liquid, and Aspirate. But 
Mr. Pughe's emendation appears the most natural. The terms soft and 
light, however, are accidentally misplaced iu his Dictionary. 
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It will be observable from this scheme, that the changes are 
always made between letters of the same organ of pronuncia- 
tion, a labial consonant never being converted into a dental, 
nor a dental into a labial ; — a circumstance, which seems to in- 
dicate the attention originally paid in this system, as already 
surmised, to the natural correspondence of certain articulations. 
The v and f, above used, are substituted for the f and ff, so ab- 
surdly retained in the Welsh language as noticed in a former 
Number *. The soft mutation of the G, it may be proper to 
mention, consists in. the suppression of the letter, whereby the 
sound of the one next in succession predominates in its stead. 

The grammatical principle, on which these mutations take place, 
can not, as above intimated, be fully illustrated here ; nor, indeed, 
does such a discussion enter into the plan of this inquiry. It may 
be observed generally, however, that, with two or three excep- 
tions, the initial consonant is affected only by certain small parti- 
cles preceding it, such as pronouns, conjunctions and prepositions. 
The following Table will exemplify this^ at the same time that it 
will more fully explain the foregoing scheme of mutations, to 
which it is expressly adapted. 

LETTERS MUTATIONS. 

Used absolutely. Soft. Aspirate. Light. 

C ci, a dog dy p,thy dog vy nghi,ms/ dog ei chi, her dog. 

P pen, a head...dy ben, thy head vy mhen, my head... eiphen, her head. 

T l&t\,afather...t)y daii, thy father. ..vynhitl,m7//aiApr..eithad ) S«• father. 

B bro, a country .ay vto, thy country. .vy mro, my country. 

D....d«rn, a fist.. ..Ay ddwrn, thy fist...vy nwm, my fist. 

6 ....gall, might dy all, thy might.. ...vy ngall, my might. ; 

U....llam, a hap ..dy lam, thy leap. 

M...mab, ason dy vab, thy son. 

Kh..rhan, a share..dy ran, thy shared 

Independently of the object, already proposed by this Table, it 
will farther serve to illustrate the affinity in this particular be- 
tween the Welsh and the Breton or Armorican languages, for 
which purpose such words have been selected, as are common to 
both, as are most of them also to the Cornish and Irish t- But, 

* Number 9, p. 325. 

f The term Irish is adopted in this Essay to denote the language 
spoken in Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland, which is one and the 
same. Yet the Highlanders call theirs the Gaelic, and derive the name 
from Gallic, whereas it is, in fact, but a corruption of Gtcyddeleg, or the 
Irish Language. It is strange, what confusion has been introduced into 
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here, what was stated in a preceding- page should be recollected, 
that the aspirated mutation is not used in the Breton, which how- 
ever, employs the other two upon the same principle as the 
Welsh, and which is nearly the case also with the two other dia- 
lects above mentioned. 

This agreement between the languages of Wales and Britanny 
is, of itself, a remarkable demonstration of the great antiquity of 
' this system, and, consequently, of the tongues, in which it is 
found to prevail. For, more than fourteen centuries have elapsed 
since the separation of the Bretons and Welsh *, The system, 
under consideration, may, therefore, be traced with certainty to 
the fourth century : and there are no grounds for presuming, that 
it did not exist many ages antecedent to that time. On the con- 
trary, when the Welsh colonized Britanny, the system must have 
been as perfect as it is now : and examples may be adduced, as 
already remarked, to prove the probability of its origin in a pri- 
mitive state of society. The affinity, thus observable between the 
languages of the Bretons and Welsh, is not to be traced, in the 
same degree, in that of the Irish, which implies a more remote 
period of separation with respect to that people. However, the 
foregoing Table has reference, as to its principles, to the same 
consonants in the Irish as in the other tongues. 

It would go far beyond the limits of this inquiry to notice, 
even in a cursory way, the various instances in which mutations 
of letters have taken place in ancient languages in the body or 
at the end of words. Terminal changes of this nature are, in 
deed, so well known to form a principal feature in the gramma- 
tical construction of modern as well as ancient tongues, that it 
must be needless to insist on the fact here. And with respect to 
those mutations, that take place in the middle, they too are, for 
the most part, really terminal, as belonging to the first member 
of a compound word. Some instances of this, derived from the 
. Latin and Greek, have been adduced in a note on a preceding 
page, and the subject has been satisfactorily exemplified in that 
part of the Archceologia Britarmica, which has been already 

this subject by a misapprehension and misuse of names. We often find 
the Irish and Gaelic, and sometimes even the frith, Gaelic and Erse em- 
ployed to represent different languages. 

* This separation took place at the close of the fourth century, when 
Cyaan IVieiriadog- led to Armorica one of the '■ three combined expedi- 
tions of the ls!e of Britain," according- to the t'riad translated iu the 
Third Number, p. S7. See also page 88. 
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twice cited. But such changes are certainly of a more artificial 
character than those, which form the subject of this Essay, and 
owe their origin, perhaps, to the particular cultivation of the 
languages, in which they are found most to prevail. The agent 
in this case, as Mr. Walters has justly observed *, acts at some 
distance, while in the Welsh language a word has an immediate 
influence on the initial letter of that, which succeeds it. It is 
not too much to assert, therefore, that this system bears stronger 
marks of antiquity than the other. The one is the system of 
nature, and the othe? of art. 

Although the mutation of the initial consonant operates as a 
regular grammatical principle only in the Welsh tongue and its 
kindred dialects, traces of its more general existence are, as 
already hinted, to be discovered elsewhere. Scarcely a lan- 
guage, indeed, can be named, which does not furnish some 
evidence of this remarkable fact. It will not be uninteresting, 
nor unimportant to the subject, to collect a few of these scattered 
remains ; and, that the present Essay may not be unreasonably 
lengthened, the examples will be confined to such letters, as are 
still mutable both in the Welsh and Breton, and which will be 
arranged in alphabetical order. " 

B changed into V. 
BouAijTi? {Greek), Will Voluntas (Latin). 

Bioiv {Greek), To live Vivo {Latin) ■(. 

Bombere '{Sclavonic), A plough Vomer {Latin). 
Solar (Spanish), To fiy Voio {Latin)— Voler {French}. 

B into M. 
Badaar and Ma'dsar {Arabic), To scatter. 
Batr and Matr {Arabic}, To cut. 

Blith-(WrM), Milk Mlico (Bohemian and Danish}, 

Ball (Irish), A limb Me\»s (Greek). 

C or K into G +. 
KapjXoj- (Greek), A camel Gamal (Hebrew). 
Caer(H'cM), A city Gadher (Hebrew). 

Cleddyf (Welsh), A swerd Gladius (Latin). 

♦ " Dissertation, &c." p. 44. 

t The Greek word alone is here taken; but the Welsh bi/to would 
n*ve equally exemptiSed the mutation. The Spanish is bivir, and !fc«> 
French viw:e. 

t Instances of this mutation are so numerous, aad the mutation itself 
m> iiaiura!, that it is scarcely necessary to illustrate it. In the oid Latin 
Jssscriptioi-t G is frceuecdy used where we now fit:d C : End Plutarch 
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C or K into Ngh or Ng. 
Kapnfei-/ (Greek), To grow crooked — Ngacam (Chaldee). 
Cangen (Welsh), A branch Nganaph {Hebrew). 

C into Ch. 
Calut (Hebrew), Lame Xco\s? (GV<?<?£)- 

Cariad (JFcW), Love Xasij (GVpc&), Benevolence; 

Calor (Latin), Heat Chaleur (French). 

Ci (Welsh), A dog Ghien (French), 

Claiar (Welsh), Warm XAiasoc- (GVce/c). 

Claf {Welsh), Sick Chalah (Hebrew) To grow sick, 

D.into N*. 
Divalo (^njwric), A rascal Nebulo (Latin). 

G into a Vowel or the next Letter f ; 
Grug:(IFeijtA), Heath Erica (Latin). 

Gwlan (Welsh), Wool Lana (Latin). 

Geong (Saxon) , Young (English), 

Twos (Greek), A mule Hinnus (Larin). ► 

Gnatus and Natus (Latin), A son. 
Gwr (Welsh), A man Vir (Latin). 

Gw&g (Welsh), Empty Vacuus (Latin.) 

G into Ng. 
Gwasgu (Welsh), To press Ngasa (Hebrew), He pressed. 
Geran (Welsh), To cry out Ngarag (Hebrew), He cried out, 

tells us, that the ancient Romans did not use G at all until it was intro- 
duced by Spurius Cassius. But the following' passage in Quintilian U 
more to our present purpose. " Cum C et sitnpliciter T non valuerunt, 
in G ac D molliuntur." Lib. l,c.xr. And so Ausonius, — " prsevaluh 
postquam gamma vice funeta prius C." 

* This mutation is not so obvious as some others ; and even the in- 
stance here given may appear questionable. But, although the change 
does not present itself often in initials, it may be found in other parts of 
a word, as, where the Latin perdiee becomes in Italian pernice, and 
tennitur is used for tenditur, as it is by Terence. — The mutation of D 
into Dd or Dh, beiug so easy, must have been very common, although, 
for want of a letter to distinguish the latter sound in almost ail lan- 
guages, it is hardly possible now to trace it, unless it is to be identified, 
in some instances, with Th, of which there are many inter-mutations with 
P, us SO St Veus-^QapvOSs Dumus. 

f This mutation, or suppression, of the G maybe traced through all 
languages. M. Pezron, in his " Antiquite de la langue des Celtes," ad- 
duces several examples, and, among others, the Latin Venus, which he 
derives from the Welsh Gtcener, of which Gu-estj implying white or fair, 
is the root. This is extremely probable. 
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M into V. 
MxXXs; {Greek), A fleece Vellus (Latin). • 

Mirabre (Spanish), A rod Vimen (Latin). 

Marchuia (Irish), To ride Varicare (Latin). 

Mach (Welsh), A surety Vas (Latin)*. 

P into B. 
UoXsu-n; (Greek), Wat Bellum (Latin). 

Pruina (Latin), A frost Brinz (Italian)— Bruine(Fr«JcA). 

Pater (Latin), A father Bader (Islandic). 

Pesgi (Welsh), To feed' Borau; (Greek). 

P into M or M{1 f, 
Pastwn ( Welsh), A club Ma??a (Italian). 

Plurabus (Latin), Lead ftf «*"»£«? (Vreek). 

P into Ph or F. 
Piscis (Latin), A fish Fisch ( German). 

Pes (Latin), A foot Fus (German). 

Tiir'l (Greek), Faith , * Fides (Latin). 

Peidio ( W els h), To desist QgtfojAXt (Greek). 

Pater (Latin), A father Fader(Gerra.)-Father( .&;##*£.) 

T into D. 
HA (Welsh), A father pod (Hebrew). 

'Un (Chaidee), Good Da(«W*A). 

Tunah (Hebrew), To give Aavo; (GreeA)— Dawn (FFekA) 

A gift. 

T into Th. 
Taenad ( Welsh), Dispersion Qava.ro; (Greek), Death. 
Tasuuar ( Chaldee), A treasure Gytaupo; (Greek.) 
Trwn ( Welsh), A throne Thronus (Latin). 

The foregoing list, which might be carried to an extent 
scarcely credible, will, perhaps, prove sufficiently illustrative of 
the general principle, which it was designed to support. It is 
impossible, that the coincidence, discoverable in these examples 

* It would not be difficult to multiply instances of tni9 mutation, and 
especially in the composition of.words. Thus, the Romans used dimalgo 
and divMlyo, promurgoaad provulgo,amita and avita, in all which cases 
the mutatiou takes place in the initial of the secojid syllable. 

t This change is very common in the Greek dialects, by one of which, 
for instance, trariu becomes ftarcu an d, by another, /Sarcu, which may 
exemplify the preceding mutation, as some others might be illustrated 
from the same source. 

vol. r. 3 G 
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with the faculty still retained in the Welsh language, can have 
been the birth of mere accident. It can only have resulted 
from the natural tendency of certain letters to vary their sounds 
into others of an analogous character; and, therefore, the in- 
stances, here collected, are no more than the scattered ruins of 
that system, which once appertained to all ancient languages, 
and still exists in its pristine vigour in the Welsh *. There are, 
indeed, irregular mutations in all modern tongues, which are 
purely accidental, or have originated in a vulgar or ignorant 
use ; but those, now under consideration, are at once natural, uni- 
form, and idiomatic. And, when their advantages are also con- 
sidered as they are to be demonstrated in the effusions of the 
Welsh Muse, it is not unreasonable to conclude, that the practice 
was anciently general. And, if so, its exclusive retention by the , 
Welsh and its sister dialects, is among the strongest testimonies 
to the antiquity of their descent. 

It only remains to observe, that the present mode of desig- 
nating the initial mutations in Welsh, by a substitution of differ- 
ent characters, is' far from being satisfactory, and tends to the 
creation of some ambiguity. When the bardic letters were in 
use, the various sounds, as stated on a former occasion, were 
distinctly and clearly expressed by appropriate symbols. And, 
perhaps, the only method, by which this desirable object could 
now be attained, with respect to the case before us, would be an 
adoption of the accents, tliat are used with vowels, namely, the ', 
the ', and the ', to denote, respectively, the soft, light, and aspi- 
rate mutations. This plan has, indeed, been already pursued in 
the third volume of the Welsh Archaeiology, where the Laws of 
Hywel are printed with such accented characters; but the want 
of the necessary types precludes a specimen from being here 
given. However, it must always be kept in mind, that the in- 
adequacy of the Roman letters to represent all the sounds in the 
Welsh language occasions it to labour under several great dis- 
advantages. 

* * 
* 

* Mr. E. Llwyd in his A rchmotogia UrUannica has some very judi- 
cious observations on the probable antiquity of this practice, and ex- 
presses an opinion, that a" diligent regard" to what he calls " idomatal 
permutation" of consonants would be of great service in tracing the 
origin of languages. With this view, he suggests a good collection of 
examples on the subject, as a work that would prove " very acceptable 
to the curious in languages and antiquity." 
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THE WISDOM OF CATWG*. 

— sge>- 
THE ORIGIN OF WISDOM. 
There is no wisdom but from genius t: 
There is no genius bu€ from practice : 
There is no practice but from impulse : 
There is no impulse but from love : 
There is no love but from choice : 
There is no choice but from discretion : 
There is no discretion but from consideration : 
There is no consideration but from goodness : 
There is no goodness but from God. 

Therefore there is no wisdom but from God. 

THE ORIGIN OF GENIUS. 
There is- no genius but from wisdom : 
There is no wisdom but from experience :-'■ 
There is no experience but from exertion : 
There is no exertion but from discretion : 
Tiiere is no discretion but from sense: 
There is no sense but from thought : 
There is no thought but from impulse: 
There is no impulse but from affection : 
There is no affection but from goodness : 
There is no goodness but from God. 
Therefore there is no genius but from God. 



ORIGINAL LETTERS. 

LETTER IX. 

Meredith Lloyd, of Welsh Pool, to Robert Vaughan +, Esq. 

&/Hengwrt; dated Welsh Pool, July 13, 1655. 

Honoured Sir, — I have received the firkins; the one safe and 

whole, but the other had had a leake sprung in it, by reason 

* Arch, of Wales, vol. iii. p. 27. 

f To follow the idiom of the original, these phrases must be rendered thus 
— No wisdom but genius, jcc. 

I Mr. Robert Vaughan was an eminent antiquary and genealogist, ana 
the founder cf the \a!uable collection of Welsh MSS. formerly at He .fcwrt, 
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whereof much of the dissolved matter was lost. I opened this 
and found all that was left turned into water, save the central 
part of one of the spermes, which nevertheless retained the same 
* * * * though not the like proportion asit had on the * * * 
t being adequately resolved from the circumference towards the 
center, without any alteration of its original complexion or exter- 
nal colour. I give you and Mr. Howell Vawgban many thank* 
for your care and pains taken in sending me the same. I did 
expect it would be dissolved; however, I am- fully satisfied, for 
the matter is the very same I enquired for. You may confidently 
believe, that an individual creature will not upon an instant, as it 
were, dissolve into water. I sent the other firkin to my friend ; 
though, I believe, it will not serve, when brought to London, for 
any philosophical or physical use; for, being out of a proper 
matrix, it will suffer too much alteration, by unnatural putrefac- 
tion, in the long carriage. And, in my judgment, it cannot be 
carried above 60 miles without loss ; and such carriage ought to 
be performed with all dispatch ; but of this, at our'next meeting, 
we may have a further discourse. My friend may furnish himself 
out of Kent, if he please. 

Your book " Prawf Ynad i," I have ready for you, whew 
you please to command it. I had of late in my custody four book* 

ami now at Rug, in Merionethshire, the seat of his descendant, Col.Vanghan. 
While engaged in this patriotic enterpiise, his exertions are described to 
have been most active and indefatigable : and which some letters of his, re- 
lating to this circumstance, published in the third volume of the Cambrian 
Register, abundantly prove. He was also a mari of considerable erudition, 
and especially in the ancirnt hist ry of his native country, and was in cor- 
respondence with some of the most celebrated literary characters of the day. 
The only woik, which he published, was a small tract, entitled "British 
Antiquities Revived." In the first volume of the Cambrian Register, how- 
ever, may be seen a short History of Merionethshire by him; and in the 
second volume are two letters to Archbishop Usher, besides those already 
r.oticed in the third volume, and one of which is addressed to Mr. Meredith 
Lloyd. This last mentioned volume also contains a catalogue of his fa- 
mous MSS. Mr. Vkughan was descended, by his mother's side, from Ba- 
ron Owen, whose tragical end has been already noticed in the Camsro- 
Bhitoji (No. 5, p. 135} ; and from whose son Edward Hengwrt came into 
Mr. Vaughan'B family. Paternally be was of the stock of Uleddyn ab . 
Cynfyn, Prince of Powys. This distinguished antiquary died in the year 
1567. Mr. Meredith Lloyd, the writerof this letter, appears to have been 
nearly related to Mr. Vaughan. — Ed. 

f This and the preceding blank are owing to a corner of the original letter 
being torn. — Vb. 

J This is the title of the Third Book of the Laws of Hywel Dda.— Eo. 
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more, and every one of those books contained Tair Colofn 
Cyfraith, and three of them mention the authors expressed in 
your book, and give it the title of Prawf Yneit, the other being 
my own, and the largest, that I have seen j is silent in that parti- 
cular. I find three ways only to* recover lands by the Laws of 
Howell Dda (as will appear by the inclosed, which I took out of 
my great book), which are these: — 

1. Cyfreith Dadanudd. 

2. Cyfreith Camwrescyn. 

3. Cyfreith Ach ac Edryd. 

1. By Dariadudd the children only recovered what their pa- 
rents died seised of. 

2. By Camwrescyn a man might recover all such lands and he. 
rcditamenis* as were taken from him or his tenant's possession 
by force or disseisin', or any other oppression, against his will, 
without the judgment of law, &c. 

3. By Ach ac Edryd all lands, taken 'from the ancestors by 
disseisin, force, violence, or oppression whatsoever, were reco- 
vered, the son's land from his father, or any heirs from his coheirs. 

And, as touching the Cross you mention, I conceive, when any 
of the three former actions were brought on the plaintiff's petition 
to the Lord, the Lord commanded to fix the same upon the land, 
which Cross was to serve as a warrant to the plaintiff to enjoy the 
«ame, and an injunction to the defendant to forbid him to occupy 
the lands in question, till triall and judgment or licence obtained ; 
from whence did arise two manner of actions, the one called 
Cwyn torr Croes, i. e. lorri naiudd yr Arglwydd, the other 
called Cwyn Cam Groes, both which are but collateral to the real 
actions. - 

Cwyn Torr Croes was brought by the plaintiff in the real ac- 
tion,- when the defendant, contrary to the Cross, did occupy the 
land, and thereby recovered damage, and the defendant was 
fined for his contempt. 

Cwyn Cam Groes was brought by the tenant against the plain- 
tiffin the real action, by which the tenant received his damage, 
and the said plaintiff was fined for the Cam Groes. I believe, 
these actions were seldom or never brought, til! after the triall for 
the lands. This Cross was used in personal actions also. I prav 
you peruse the Declarations I sent you, and those you choose cut 
of Guttyn Owen; and, for the person mentioned in your letter, 

* The word in the original is pbHterated ; E nd" hereditaments" »upD!is4 
»s she ia:stjirobab!e.--£o. * 
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whose ancestor was disseised with force. and violence there was 
no way for him to recover but by Ach ac Edryd, as I conceive. 
This is only my opinion ; I dare not avow all I write for truth. 
Wherefore, I pray you, conclude of nothing without serious con- 
sideration; for I seldom look after these things but when you put 
me in mind of them. There is no man in our country, that values 
them, or those that look after them. 
As for that verse in Taliesin, 

Cigleu gydarfod am gerddolion. 
A Gwyddyl diefyl diferogion, 
I am no competent judge, because I ant ignorant in the - history ; 
but, to give you my sense, I think that dm and gerddolion 
should be in one word and written thus amgerddolion. The m 
might easily be mistaken for n ; and, in my judgment, angerdd- 
olion hath relation to his countrymen, who, in all probability, are 
mentioned before in the Song. For diefyl, I do think it to be 
from diqfoL Observe, how in archoll the a and o turn to e and 
y, viz. erchyll (in the plural), &c. I Ddiawl ac i If diefyl is too 
common a phrase in our country. As to diferogion, I am of opi- 
nion that it is compounded of di or dy and berau-g, the cumula- 
tive adjective from ber. You well know the signification of ber *, 
and that this word di or dy in composition is seldom or never a 
privative, or privation of the sense of the word, compounded with 
it, among the ancients, but rather a ratification or enhancing- of 
the former sense, as hidlo, dihidlo; gwadu, diwadu, &c. It 
seems, the Irish, in those days, used some odd kind of spears, 
differing from the fashion of our country, and that Griffith ap 
Cynan learnt the use thereof in Ireland. Observe, that that epi- 
thet is not given to any of the rest of the Princes ; Gwyddyl 
gafiachawg, Gwyddyl diferiawc, the one with his darts, the 
other with his spears. I have translated the verses in the best 
manner I could. I desire to know, whether I did understand them 
aright. 

In Ireland Bran Fab Llyf I serv'd in field, 
Where Morddwyd Tyllon died, I saw him kill'd ; 
The clashing strokes of war I heard between 
Our fiery, champions and the Irish keen. 
As devils arm'd with spears, our Cambrians tall 
From Wleth's Cape to Reon's Lough got all 
* # * *.*» # * 

* Ber is a spear.— Ed. 
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This is all I have to* observe at present, which I humbly 
submit to your judgment and opinion; and I do desire to hear 
from you as often as you can on thirs or any other accompt, that 
relates to you ; and, if I can do you noe furtherance in it, I shall 
express my mind to the full. With tender of my best respects 
to your good Mrs. "Vaughan and all yours, I rest, 

Sir, your poor kinsman and servant to serve you, 

Meredith Lloyd. 

I never saw any precedent of a Declaration upon a Dadanudd. 
If yon have seen any, I pray you let me know; I do not well 
understand the proceedings upon it; I pray you. inquire. I be- 
seech you, at your first leisure, send me copies of the pleadings, 
which you had out of the Red Book (of Hergest, as I take it), 
and send me the lone of " Hemes Griffith ap Cynan" in Welsh, 
and " Mab seith dudi/n," if you have it, and the story of 
■' Adar Llutch Gwin" There are many of the trades in the 
law, &c. * 

For the worthy Robert Vaughan, Esq- at Hengwrt. 

WELSH MUSIC— No. VII. 

To the Editor of the CambRo-Briton. 

SiR, — " Erddigan Caer Waen," or The Minstrelsy of Chirk 
Castle, is a remarkably simple melody, commencing in common 
time, then changing to 6—8, and concluding with the second 
strain in common time. The Dadgeiniaid, or singers with the 
harp, are very fond of this tune, because it affords them an op- 
portunity of displaying their ingenuity, in adapting Pennillion, 
of the same metre, to music of two measures. 

" Mwynen Gwynedd/' or The Melody of North Wales. This 
air appears to me to have been composed in imitation of our 
national Melodies by some recent author ; and, though it is ad- 
mired by strangers, yet it is never sung, except indeed as a song, 

* A part of this letter, above supplied by asterisks, has been omitted, 
as referring to some previous inquiries of Mr. Vaughan, without which the 
passage omitted is hardly intelligible. Some other parts of the letter also 
require illustration, at least to an English reader: and it was intended to 
add some notes for this purpose. But, after commencing the task, it was 
found, that they would occupy too much space, at least as mere notes. Be- 
sides, as an account of the famous Laws of Hywel Dda necessarily come* 
within the plan of the Cambro-Britos, the subject of such illustraiion will 
more properly come under discussion hereafter.— Ea. 
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for it is by no means calculated for Pennillion, the rhythm bein" 
remarkably unequal. 

" Trichant o Bunnau," or Three, ^Hundred Pounds. Your 
readers must allow, that the name of-this tune is a very pleasing 
one, and those, who are acquainted with the melody, will ac- 
ktiowlege, that it has many claims on their favour. It is very 
lively, and truly Welsh in its construction. The Dadgeiniaid 
greatly admire it ; for, like the " Minstrelsy of Chirk Castle," 
it admits of much variety in singing, and the Harper may indulge 
in fanciful flights, while, the Vocalist adheres to the melody, both, 
however, attending strictly to. tune, and concluding .precisely 
together. • ;.. 

I have now noticed all the Airs in Volume I. of " A selection 
of Welsh Melodies with appropriate English Words," many of 
which it is intended to introduce at the Eisteddfod (or Congress 
of Bards) at Wrexham in September next, when, I doubt not, 
they will find admirers, not only among the natives of Cambria, 
but among all lovers of national and characteristic harmony. 

That Music was cultivated in- Britain in very early times, we 
learn from Julius Caesar, and also from- Ammiaiitts.Marcellinus, 
who flourished about 380 years before Christ, who says tf -The 
" Bards sang, in well-made compositions, to the Lyra, (com- 
monly translated ' a Harp'), the heroic acts of their great men." 

What is meant by " well-made Compositions," I cannot learn; 
and, unless I were to see. some examples of ancient counterpoint, I 
cannot hazard an opinion on the subject. It ismuch.to be lament- 
ed, that no specimens have yet been found, beyond the ancient 
Notations in the Archaiology of Wales, which might throw a light 
on this interesting subject. Let us hope, however, that the Cam- 
brian Literary Society, now forming in London, will be the means 
of un-rolling many valuable MSS. 

Mr. Shield, in his " Rudiments of Thorough Bass," in intro- 
ducing " Of a noble race was Shenkin'' .for three voices, says, 
" Whether the laws of Counterpoint were known among the 
ancient Bards is a very questionable point; one of their histo- 
rians says, " the Welsh do not sing in unison, like other people, 
but in many different parts, so that, when a crowd of singers 
meet as usual in Wales, one hears as many different parts and 
tones of voices as there are performers." 

In a great measure this observation is correct, for the Welsh 
in general possess what is called " an excellent ear for music, 
—and I have often heard men, who were total strangers to the 
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science of Music, endeavouring to vamp a basa or a counter-tenor 
part in choruses. Hence the supposition, that our forefathers were 
masters of Counterpoint. 

Blegwryd, a King of Britain, about 190 years before Christ, 
was a great master of Instrumental Music, and on that account 
called the " God of Harmony." That this Royal Minstrel was 
considered a great master in those days is not to be wondered 
at; but it strikes me, that it was totally out of his power to mo- 
dulate, beyond the Dominant and Sub-dominant, and not " so 
far, without the assistance of a sharp 4th and a flat 7th *. And 
how could these be produced on an instrument, consisting of only 
a few strings turned on " Nature's scale ?" To this day, in many 
of the Scotch, and particularly the Irish Airs, a want of the sharp 
4th is perceptible x and the only way to account for it is, that the 
Bagpipes were tuned according to a scale of the ancients, without 
a lending note — i. e. — in G with the F natural instead of sharp. 
Notwithstanding this violation of modern rules, there is something 
exceedingly wild and pleasing in the sudden transition " without 
preparation" from one key to another. 

I shall now fulfil my promise by giving your readers a specimen 
of the Notation used in the 1 1th century. There are not less than 
175 pages of similar Notation in the 3d volume of the Archaio- 
logy of Wales; but hitherto very few have been deciphered. 

'■" Can y Prophwyd Dafydd :" Tkt Song of David the 
Prophet. 

Treble 

e e e 

c elf. c I c clddl 

GDGGDGGDGGG Bass, &c. &c. 
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The above has been deciphered and inserted in page 62 of the 
" Welsh Melodies." In the original the ancient characters were, 
of course, used. It is a very simple melody, and confined to 
very few notes, but these very regular, and tjie base appropriate. 

I will trespass no longer on your pages now, but beg to say, 

* la my first letter I promise 1 to «teer e'ear of technical phrases ; but 
here it could not be avoided. The Dominant is a 5th atom the tonic, or key 
note j the Sub-dominant a 5th belou. A sharp 4th i» necessary to moau 
late to the former, and a fiat 1th is required to pass to the latter. 

VOI.. 1. 3 •«" 
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that in future Numbers, I shall (with your permission) enter into 
the History of our Ancient Music, as well as notice the remaining 
Melodies, many of which would not discredit a Mozart or a 
Handel. Mr. E. Jones bas given the world a number of beautiful 
Airs ; but there are many, which have never been published, 
which I intend to introduce in vol. 2 of " Welsh Melodies," with 
English words adapted, after the manner of the Welsh, to give 
strangers an idea of the mode of singing with the Harp, as prac- 
tised, from time immemorial, by the Ancient Britons. 

1 remain yours, 
June 12, 1820. John Parry. 

BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS. 

THE LATE REV. DAVID ROWLAND 

[Cunctuded. ] 

Mr. Rowland, having become Curate of Carmarthen, dis- 
played the same anxiety and zeal for the spiritual concerns of liis 
parishioners, and the same assiduity and perseverance in supply- 
ing their wants, as he had heretofore done at Newfoundland, and 
he had the happiness of observing, that his exertions were not 
made in vain, — the church, which in general was very respectably 
attended, having still larger congregations. But his strict and 
constant attention to his more immediate pastoral duties was not 
the only excellence to excite the admiration and regard of all who 
knew him. The Sunday Evening Lectures, established by him with 
the sanction of his revered Diocesan, which were more parti- 
cularly designed for the moral and religious improvement of those 
who might not be able to attend at Morning Service, and which 
have been so remarkably blessed in their spiritual benefit, — and 
also the active part, which he took in the establishment of a Dis- 
trict Committee of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge 
in the town, — proclaim, in addition to his pastoral care and kind- 
ness, his unwearied and beneficial exertions for the temporal and 
eternal welfare of those committed to his care. 

In the month of June, 1 8 1 8, he visited his quondam parishioners 
at Llanwnog, where, being taken with a violent fit of coughing 
at Tyddin, he burst a blood-vessel, which occasioned his spitting 
great quantities of blood, and brought his life into such imminent 
danger, that for some time he had scarce any hopes of recovery. 
With the idea of his never being able to officiate again among his 
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parishioners, he wrote a letter to a friend, as soon as he could put 
pen to paper, from which the following is an extract: — " Tell 
the good people of Carmarthen, that I very much regret the 
sudden rupture of the connection, that subsisted between us. May 
they have a Pastor after God's own heart, and may they follow 
the Lord fully. I am convinced, that there is a reality in religion. 
When apparently in the jaws of death, although sorry that I had 
not served the Lord with more fidelity, yet I experienced such 
an overflowing of happiness, that I could scarcely contain 
myself." 

Although brought extremely low by this severe illness, yet, 
through the skill and attention of his medical attendants, he soon 
got much better; and, before his return to Carmarthen, entered 
into the matrimonial state with Miss Matthews, daughter of Ed- 
ward Matthews, Esq. of the Park, a young Lady, with wham he 
became first acquainted when he was Minister of the parish. 
When he returned, he found his health improving, and he resumed 
the duties of his curacy. His recovery, however, was far from com- 
plete, and he occasionally gladly availed himself of the assistance 
of his friends in performing Divine Service. When the following 
winter arrived, he experienced great inconvenience from the 
severity of the season, and was under the necessity of confining 
himself for the greater part of it within doors. In the succeeding 
spring, however, he grew considerably better, and, though in a 
weakly state, was sufliciently well to be actively employed at the 
Eisteddfod at Carmarthen in the beginning of July. 

In the course of the following month he visited Llandrindod 
mineral waters for the restoration of his health, but, notwith- 
standing, continued weakly ; and when winter came on, the un- 
usual inclemency of the season, which was so severely felt by all 
invalids, made a deep impression on his delicate frame, and 
caused him to be seriously indisposed. At this period the kind- 
ness of his friends was particularly conspicuous, and nothing was 
left undone towards promoting his recovery. His attentive Dio- 
cesan gave him the benefice of Tregaron, which adjoined his na- 
tive parish of Llanddewibrefi *, in hopes, that a removal to the 

* On this occasion a friend of his wrote the following appropriate 
Englyn : — 

Rhagluniaeth helaeth yw lion, — i Rowland, 

Areilio plwyfolion, 

Tir ei gcraint Tregaron, 

Llanddewibrefi gei bion. 
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district, which gave him his birth, would operate to his recovery ; 
and he was likewise so much interested for his welfare as kindly 
to collate him in his own house, and, that he might not suffer 
inconvenience from travelling in winter, urged him not to think 
of a removal until the season of the year became more genial. 

But, alas ! the care and attention of friends, however great and 
persevering, availed not to avert the stroke of death ; Mr. Row- 
land became gradually weaker and weaker, and finally closed his 
eyes on the 29th day of February, 1820, in his 37th year, leav- 
ing an amiable widow to lament his loss, and an infant son about 
the age of eleven months, doomed not to bear any remembrance 
of his father, nor to have any knowlege of his talents and virtues, 
except what he might in future procure from the report of his 
friends and acquaintance. During his lengthened and afflicting 
illness Mr. Rowland exhibited an example of the meekness, the 
resignation, and the spiritual and heavenly temper of the true 
Christian, — an example, which produced the deepest impression 
on those friends who visited him. He was interred in the chancel 
of St. °eter's church on Monday, March 6, when his remains 
were attended by several of his friends both of the clergy and 
laity; and the influence of emotions, excited by the melancholy 
event, could not be repressed. Indeed, scarcely a dry eye could 
be perceived among the numbers of rich and poor, who were as- 
sembled on the occasion. 

With respect to general character, Mr. Rowland was a warm 
and sincere friend, and particularly for favours conferred. In 
discharging the duties of his various relations in life he was emi- 
nently conscientious ; his whole life being directed by the strictest 
rules of probity and justice. As a Christian Pastor, his earnest- 
ness for the welfare of his parishioners was always conspicuous, 
being ever anxious to discharge the duties of the sacred office in 
the most appropriate and edifying manner. As a Preacher — his 
voice being clear, and his enunciation distinct, — his manner evinc- 
ing a deep sense of the importance of the subject, and, his sermon 
plain, instructive, and abounding in scriptural truths, he was 
heard with delight and edification. Having in early life noticed 
the effect of memoriter preaching in drawing together large con- 
gregations, he adopted the method, and was gratified in seeing 
his audience more numerous ; but afterwards, reflecting seriously 
on the several evils attending it, he discontinued the practice from 
conscientious motives. 

His compositions, as a. Poet, both in Welsh and English, have 
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great neatness, and are occasionally distinguished by elegance; 
and, were a collection made, it is expected that it would be found 
to possess considerable merit. It is not known, that he ever 
appeared before the public aa an author ; but had he survived, 
and become settled in his benefice, he would, most probably, 
have produced something with credit to himself, and advantage to 
hi* readers. While at St. John's, he was particularly requested 
to publish a sermon, which had given great satisfaction in the 
delivery ; and he intended to comply with the request, but, it is 
believed, that it never appeared in print. With respect to those 
persons with whom Mr. Rowland had intercourse, he was respect- 
ful, affable, and courteous, according to their several stations, and 
Always anxious, by deeds of kindness, to do them all the good in 
his power; while, with respect to himself, it was his constant aim 
either to improve his mind by the attainment of knowlege, or to 
prepare himself by acts of piety and devotion for that invisible 
state, to which, in the prime of life, »nd the midst of his days, it 
pleased Providence to call him. 

R. 



TOPOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

PARISH OF LLAN-SILIN, IN THE COUNTY OF 
DENBIGH. 

[Continued from the last Number.") 

§. 9. Owain Glyndwr. — His Descent and Claim to the 
Principality. — And, last of all, I trust I shall make it appear, 
that our illustrious countryman, Owain Glyndwr, was an inha- 
bitant at least, if not a native, of this parish, Much obscurity 
veils the history of our chieftain's ancestors, from the year 1270, 
when Gruffydd, lord of Dinas Bran died, down to the year 1400, 
when his descendant vigorously, though unsuccessfully, under- 
took to redress the galling grievances of his country. I shall, 
therefore, endeavour to throw some light upon the gloomy pe- 
riod, before I attend Iolo Goch, the bard of Llechryd, to the 
balk of the lord of Cynllaith in this parish. The three points, 
that I intend to discuss upon this occasion, are — 

1st. The genealogy of Glyndwr; — in opposition to an erro- 
neous opinion entertained by Mr. William Maurice of Cevn y 
Braich. 



